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A MIDSUMMER-NIGHT'S DREAM.        [ACT n.
apple; such as was commonly put into bowls of warm, spiced, ale. a favourite drink in former days; cp. L. L. L\ v. 2. 935, "When roatt+d crabs hiss in the bowl."
49. bob, jump up; thus spilling the ale as she is about to drink it.
,10. dewlap, properly the loose flesh hanging from the throats of cattle, and so called from its lapping up the dew as they graze ; here the breast made flaccid by age.
Til. wisest aunt, the old crony, "full of strange saws and modern instances'1 (A. Y. L. ii. 7. 156), who from her great rt^e sets up for an authority among her companions. Grant White says that in New England villages good-natured old people are still called 'aunt' and 'uncle' by the whole community: saddest tale, most doleful tales of ghosts or bygone calamities, such as gossips round a fire were fond of. Cp. /'. //. v. 1. 40-2, '' In winter's tedious nights sit by the fire With good old folks and let them tell thee tales Of woeful ages long ago betid"; ]Y. T, ii. L 25, 6, "A sad tale 's best for winter: I have one of sprites and goblins."
52. Sometime, see note on 1. 36 above: three-foot stool, stool with three legs, such as were common in cottages.
r>3. topples, tumbles over; properly tumbles headlong from being top-heavy.
o4. And 'tailor' cries. Johnson says, "The custom of crying faifor at a sudden fall backwards, I think I rememler to have observed. He that slips beside his chair, falls as a tailor squats upon his hoard.'' This explanation, the only one suggested, seems hardly satisfactory; for the expression, in that case a derisive one, would hardly be applied to herself by the old woman as she fell. More probably it would be used in an angry tone to the person who had been clumsy enough to upset her, as we still say c a regular tailor' of a bungling fellow; and 'cobbler3 and 'botcher ' of a clumsy workman; but I believe the true reading is 'faitor,3 i.e. traitor, as in ii. Henry IV. ii. 4. 173: falls into a cough, is seized with a fit of coughing.
55. quire, assembly ; another spelling of * choir,* properly a band of singers, from Lat. chorus, a band of singers, which a^ain is from the Gk. %opo?, a dance in a ring, a band of dancers laid
56. waxen in their mirth, wax merrier and merrier, become uproarious in their merriment ; Farmer conjectured yexen, i.e. hiccup, and Singer so reads : neeze, sneeze (of which the word is a parallel form); or, as we might say, puff and blow in the